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THE ART OF THE METAL WORKER. 



By Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce- 




N THE big city of New York there 
are geniuses of whom the pub- 
lic knows but little — in all sorts 
of trades — geniuses who " hide 
their light under a bushel," and 
men of talent who give their 
whole lives to the study of art 
and science. Such is John Van 
Oost, the metal worker, the 
wood-carver, the manipulator in 
bone and ivory, the decorator 
of ceilings, the designer in gold 
and silver, whose inner life is 
one of thought, of purpose, and 
whose aims are in advance of 
the age. On a top floor of a 
cosey, yet artistic home, there 
are rooms which serve as a work- 
shop for this clever man and his partner, Miss Lily 
Marshall, and where most of their working hours are 
spent, where sketches are made, where designs of good 
patterns are cre- 
ated, and where art- 
icles in gold, silver 
and brass, chip and 
wood-carving are 
done. Tools are ar- 
ranged in careful 
precision at the back 
of the working-ta- 
bles, stands for files, 
hammers and plan- 
ishing tools, plane 
and saws, sandbags, 
forges — in fact, all 
the machine ry 
which constitute the 
smoothing and com- 
pleting, and, after 
the designing, the 
coloring; then the 
finishing of those 
rare arts so well 
known in the deco- 
rative world, as art 
and science. Charm- 
ing devices which 
catch the eye and 
which show, behind 
these tracings and 
traceries, the hand 
of the master. 
Where, from a bit 
of metal or wood 
which is roughness 
itself, crude in its 

looks, there come forth gold and silver church dec- 
orations, candelabras, spoons in every form, lorgnettes, 
bon-bon boxes, lamps, bracelets, brooches and a host of 
novelties too numerous to mention. Where, from brass, 
is made armor, plaques of immense size, fruit-bowls, 
sconces, jardinieres, ash and pin- trays, and every sort of 
brass furniture and ornamentation that makes for all 
those who possess it a charm and a pleasure in those rare 
specimens where art and science take the lead. 

Mr. Van Oost is a Hollander, and in appearance re- 




Interior of the Van Oost Studios, New York City. 



minds one of the Duch painters. He asserts: "My 
first idea of metals and their possibilities must have 
been when I was a little boy. I used to visit the shop 
of my uncle, who was a learned man of research in sci- 
ence ; for it was he who made the design for the Paisley 
shawl. 

"Asmy mind turned in this direction, and being al- 
ways in an art atmosphere, I naturally became inter- 
ested in these curious methods of the workings of 
metals, which were carefully watched and digested, 
feeling sure that the day would come in -which a pro- 
fession had to be chosen, and this one, above all others, 
seemed to appeal to me. And so, for eighteen years, 
have I studied the colorings of metals, and after much 
thought, much labor, and very often in despair; think- 
ing that perhaps all my efforts would prove fruitless, 
in the silent hours in the workshop, at last there came 
to me the true way to color brass — to produce on these 
dull bits of metal iridescent effects, to give to these 
inanimate objects the semblance of a picture, a mingling 
of tones and tints and hues which harmonized, which, 
by shade and light, would bring in all its radiance a 
fine ensemble, making for all places a splendid device, 
a superb plan." 

Mr. Van Oost declares " that all through life the use- 
ful is not considered ; that the ware so common to us 
all, which has done its duty for years in one direction 

and then in another, 
naturally is laid 
aside, fit only to be 
disposed of, broken 
or burnt up, or cast 
into some hiding- 
place, where, after 
months of neglect, 
it becomes a thing 
of the past." 

This artist and 
man of science now 
for years has put in- 
to practice what he 
preaches. He af- 
firms "that at any 
time any object, 
which apparently 
has no value, can be 
given new life. It 
can be created over 
again, be made to 
take a new form, 
and, when that form 
has been recreated, 
it will become more 
artistic than ever, 
and just as useful." 
So with the box 
which has held the 
vanilla extracts, 
when the bottles 
have been sold, and 
the small pine affair 
of no account; he 
then gathers up, and, by the aid of a tool and the intel- 
lect of a wood-carver, it becomes the most beautiful of 
tea-caddies, carved, ornamented, Eastern in effect, and 
has all the qualities of an imported article, just as beau- 
tiful in tone, just as fine in finish. 

Even the bones of animals are used in this up-stairs 
workshop. They are ground until they reach a state 
of whiteness ivory-like in character, and are made into 
vases, napkin-rings, pretty trifles in which the master 
hand knows well how to form these simple shapes, 
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where sometimes on each 
piece a story is told, a 
picture given. 

Now this chip or notch 
carving, we all know, is 
not a new art. It is old 
— centuries old. The 
ancient Egyptians made 
for their monuments a 
certain kind of chip carv- 
ing, which, for a little 
work, gained a great suc- 
cess, and obtained for 
those who admired it fine 
examples in stone and 
wood, which have lasted 
for years, and come down 
to us as wonders to be 
placed in our museums 
and galleries of art, and 
books have been written 
with innumerable illus- 
trations, giving to the 
world at large what was 
supposed to be a dead 
art. 

To be an artificer in 
metals of any kind a 
knowledge of chemistry 
is a necessity ; how to 
deal with acids ; in what 
way fluids act when cer- 
tain glowing effects are 
to be produced, and now 
this artist is reaching, we 
are told, a plane where 
he is making new discov- 
eries all the time. Lorgnette in Brass or Silver Rep- 

But, like all geniuses, 0U o siE - Fr ° m T ? r E Va * Oost 
+t^tt l~~ -r^^+,7 o,^^ ,*« Studios, New York City. 

tney are pretty sure m 

time to find a helpmeet. 

When a very young man — for he is yet only now in 
his thirties — he fell in love with a bright English girl, 
the daughter of an English gentleman who lived in the 
north of England. 

So, like all enthusiastic couples, they resolved, if pos- 
sible, to visit America. It was finally settled that 
their honeymoon should be spent in a strange land, and 
so charmed were they with the freedom, the advantages 
of this new country, that they never returned, but 
made it their home. 

In a little while Mrs. Van Oost sent for her sisters, 
who were motherless girls and needed her protection. 
And this is really the way Miss Marshall, so well- 
known as a writer, a painter on china and a worker 
of designs on metals, became the pupil of her talented 
brother-in-law. She had acquired in England a good, 
solid education, and had applied herself as a student in 
the art of embroidery, which was taught at a school 
kept by the sister of the late William Morris. 

And so, the metal workers in gold, silver and brass 
work from morning until night and sometimes far into 
the early morn. From the first of November until the end 
of May the work goes on continually, unceasingly. It 
is one of incessant study. Then, as the days lengthen 
and the summer advances, these artists fly away to the 
fields, to the seaside, to make sketches of water views, 
flowers, marine shells, and all forms which the open air 
holds. 

Later, designs are perfected, and so, when the work 
time sets in, the plans for the season ripe, the colorings 
of metals, the triumphs in hammered brass, of gold and 




silver in repousee and chased, in carvings of all kinds of 
wood, in ivory and bone are made, and when finished, 
wrapped and boxed they find their way on the other 
side of the water. 

In the making of a piece of armor this able chemist 
is in his element. He handles the big pieces of brass 
with affectionate regard; he becomes then a painter in 
black and white, for he has conceived and sketched the 
study which he is to work from. 

The metal is artistically hammered and put into 
shape, and from that point the rest is done with the 
eye of an expert. By its form, its pores, he has in a 
measure given life to the limbs, and, being a man of 
magnetism, each piece, each part, is so well put together 
that it needs only the divine spark to set it breathing. 

As a family the Van Oost household are an individual 
set of people. Each one has a career of some sort ; one 
sister is a writer on special subjects ; another contrib- 
utes to many of the magazines] another is perfecting 
herself in singing. But they desire not notoriety. They 
have always belonged to that art atmosphere, and know 
no other. 

On the first floor are their studios, which are artistic- 
ally and comfortably furnished; candelabras of good 
patterns hang against the wall ; gourds in different ob- 
jects decorate the mantel-shelf. There are pictures 
framed and unframed, while above the folding-doors 
there are branches of rushes with thin. leaves and stems, 
which really form the focus of the room. 

To the eye there is a gathering of queer pieces every- 
where — a stand covered with ancient lace, whose lower 
part is used as a tea-table, boxes of chip carving, a 
mandolin here, a guitar 
there. 

Pictures side by side 
form for the hall a deco- 
rated bit. A chair in 
wood-carving by Mr. Van 
Oost. 

But with these metal 
workers it is the art of 
long ago that their art 
belongs to — an art which 
the ideal craftsman gave 
in the olden days — where 
a turn, a twist, a line, 
meant something, and 
where those artists of the 
past thought that the sim- 
pler forms were the only 
forms of true decoration. 

Mr. Van Oost is an ex- 
hibitor of the Architect- 
ure League. He has 
medals from the World's 
Fair, certificates which he 
can show for fine design- 
ing; a member of the 
Arts and Crafts, that 
excellent body so well 
known in London, and it 
is through them that 
many of his best works 
are exhibited. 

His partner and con- 
frere, Miss Marshall, is 
well known as a writer, 
whose work often finds its 
way into the art maga- 
zines. Study and thought ^ _> „ 

are the tm/ainm of thIUe Dec ° rati Y* Bellows. From the 
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artistic workers. York City. 




